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Europe, and in the following warmer sub-Atlantic period extended
north into south Sweden. Its area has, however, since been reduced.
On the four maps shown in Fig. 11 some indication is also given
of the marked topographic changes during these important periods of
human history. About 8,000 B.C. the Arctic Sea was in communication
with the Baltic by a broad strait in the vicinity of Leningrad. In these
cold salty waters there flourished the mollusc Yoldia, from which the
sea has been named. As the ice vanished in the north, the elastic crust
rose somewhat, and shut off the Yoldia Sea both to north and south.
Thus was formed the Ancylus Lake, so named from a common fresh-
water shell. Later again, the sea flooded the Ancylus Lake, and the
Baltic was somewhat larger than it is now. This larger area is called
the Littorina Sea, from a periwinkle shell found in the deposits of that
date.
CLIMATIC CHANGE AND ITS EFFECT ON HUMAN MIGRATION
The chronology of the last 20,000 years has been worked out (with
the nearest approach to accuracy) in Scandinavia by the geologist De
Geer. During the ice ages silts were laid down in the glacial lakes in
this region with great regularity. It is quite possible to find deposits
where each annual layer can be counted over a period of many centuries.
Collating all the data, De Geer has been able to find how long a time
has elapsed since the ice front was in Denmark, in south Sweden, and
in north Sweden. Today the ice front is represented only by a number
of stagnant "Jokul" i.e., bun-shaped masses of ice up to ten miles
across. These are found only on the summit of the Norwegian plateau
at heights of about 5,000 feet.
As mentioned elsewhere in this volume, the retreat of the ice front
was accompanied by a northward movement of the main forest belts
of northern Europe. These moved about 800 mdlos in a period of about
20,000 years, or about 200 feet a year on the average. The actual
process consisted of the spread of seedlings on the northern side, and
the dying out of the trees on the southern side of each forest belt.
What is extremely interesting in the Scandinavian research is that
we are able to link these forest spreads with the corresponding spreads
of primitive man. Generalizing somewhat, we can say that Neolithic
man entered the Baltic region about 9,000 B.C. when the fir forest
was replacing the grassy steppes; while Bronze Age man accompanied
the spread of the oak forest, and Iron Age man migrated to some extent